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“ With thee beneath my windows, pleasant Sea ! 
I long not to o’erlook earth’s fairest glades 
And green savannahs—Earth has not a Plain 
So boundless, or so beautiful, as thine.” 


CAMPBELL. 

RamsGate, formerly an insignificant fishing hamlet belonging to the 

parish of St, Lawrence, is situated about five miles from Margate, in a 
VoL. Ul. 2c 
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valley opening to the south-east, commanding a delightful prospect ot 
the Downs and the English Channel, with a view, in fav-urable weather, 

of the coast of France between Calais and Boulogne. Separated from St. 

Lawrence’s parish by Act of Parliament in 1826, it is now a parish of 
itself, a seaport, a market-town, and a member in the Cinque Port liberty 
of Sandwich. 

During the reign of King Edward the Confessor, five seaport towns on 
the south-eastern coast of England, nearest to the French coast, were 
incorporated by a peculiar charter, under the denomination of the “‘ Cinque 
Ports,” or ‘* Five Ports.” These were Sandwich, Dover, Hythe, Romney, 
and Hastings; the burghers of which, on consideration of certain services 
to be performed by their shipping at sea, &c., were exonerated from such 
contributions and burdens as other towns had generally to bear; and this 
appears to have been the origin of the privileges of the Cinque Ports, now 
no longer of practical value to the nation, whatever they may be to the 
townsmen themselves. 

In or about the reign of Henry III., two other towns were added to the 
list, Winchelsea and Rye; and also a number of other towns, considered 
as ‘‘ members,” or dependents of the other seven. Of the latter, as we have 
stated, Ramsgate is one. Its history is quite unimportant; for though it 
was a place of some trading importance in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
its present consequence in that respect dates almost entirely from the im- 
provements made in its harbour about the middle of the last century ; and 
which, though at first intended only for ships of 300 tons burden, has 
been since so much enlarged as to be now capable of receiving those of 
500 tons, 

It is formed by an eastern and western pier, the former nearly 3000, 
the latter 1500 feet in length, and both 26 feet wide. The entrance 
between them is 240 feet wide, and the harbour contains an area of nearly 
fifty acres. Asa harbour of refuge, this stupendous work has been found 
of immense importance, for ag many as four hundred vessels have at one 


” whieh are not only supplied 
Secmnatn al UGA Ut ORs onion ctor én-cttend than frem the French 
coast. 

To defray the expenses of the harbour, certain dues are collected 
from British vessels passing it te and from foreign parts; and coasters 
which do not contribute te similar establishments in the perts to which 
they belong—namely Dover, Lyme Regis, Melcombe Regis, Weymouth, 
and Great Yarmouth—pay an annual rate; foreign vessels also, if enter- 
ing or passing the harbour, and bound to or touching at an English port, 
are liable to the payment of dues. 

Near the spot where the eastern pier springs from the beach, an obelisk 
is erected in commemoration of the visit of George IV. to Ramsgate, 
when that town was chosen by His Majesty as the place of embarkation 
and relanding on the journey to and from Hanover. The king arrived 
there on the outward journey on the 24th September 1821 ; slept at the 
house of Sir William Curtis, near the esplanade which overlooks the 
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harbour ; proceeded to the pier in the morning, and in the midst of a large’ 
concourse of visitors embarked in his yacht and proceeded out into the 
Channel. On the return voyage, His Majesty landed at Ramsgate on the 
8th of November, and proceeded thence to London. 

The obelisk erected to commemorate these royal visits, and constructed 
by private subscription, is of granite. ‘The proportions are those of the 
larger of the two obelisks at the entrance of Thebes, in Upper Egypt, 
and two-thirds of the size ; the height being fifty feet. 

The rise of the town of Ramsgate into importance as a watering- 
place is comparatively recent; but all the newer part of its buildings, 
from their elevated site on the cliffs, command an extensive sea-view, 
and are now become a very popular resort. Like that of Dover, the 
town is situated at a point where the chalk cliffs are perforated by 
a natural valley, or hollow, called in the Isle of Thanet “a gate,” 
or a “stair.” In both towns the older parts are built in this natural 
depression; while the newer portions, consisting of handsome terraces, 
streets, crescents, and villas, occupy the higher ground on either side. 
Stretching along the cliff westward of the harbour, and elevated con- 
siderably above the level of the sea, a fine esplanade is connected with the 
pier by means of a substantial flight of stone steps, ninety-two in number, 
and which, in 1826, took the place of an ingenious old wooden ladder, 
called Jacob’s Ladder, built to shorten the journey of the workmen 
employed on the Western Head. ‘The esplanade, which commands a 
beautiful sea-view, is carried on as far as Pegwell Bay, a singular hollow 
or bend in the coast, between Ramsgate and Sandwich, the sea at low 
water running out nearly two miles, leaving a fine sea-beach between it 
and the land. A pretty old hamlet overhangs the cliffs, and recently a 
stately row of marine villas has been built above it. 

Pegwell, it is well known, enjoys an unrivalled reputation for shrimps ; 
and the amusement of eating them, and watching the patient shrimp- 
catchers over the widely-extending shoals of the bay, is a very popular 
mode of recreation among the Ramsgate visitors. 

No place has, indeed, for a very considerable period, been so noted for 
its shrimps and prawns, which, either fresh or potted, have long been 
brought in great quantities to the London market. For the benefit of our 
younger readers we will add, that the prawn (Paleman serratus) is not 
only distinguished from the shrimp (Crangon vulgaris) in size, beauty, 
and flavour, but that it differs from the shrimp in having two front pairs 
of lobster-like feet, cleft at the extremity, and a stiff, sharp-curved, and 
sword-like horn on the forehead, cut into teeth on each edge. Prawns are 
eagerly sought for by fishermen, who catch them either in osier baskets, 
similar to those employed for lobsters, or in a kind of net called * putting- 
nets.” These nets, well known to all frequenters of the seaside, are from 
five to six feet in width, flat at the bottom, and are pushed along in the 
shallow water by a man, who walks behind. Prawns generally inhabit 
sandy bottoms near the coast, but some are found both at the mouths of 
rivers and far up them. In warm climates they attain to a considerable 
size—such as the P. carcinus of the ‘>anges and the Indian seas, which 
attains to nearly a foot in length ; and the P. jamaicensis of the Antilles, 
which is from ten to twelve inches long. Both shrimps and prawns are 
extremely nutritious, a quality of which Captain Sir James Ross gives 
striking evidence, when he tells us that one species of shrimp, inhabiting 
the Northern Ocean, constitutes the principal food of the vast shoals of 
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salmon that resort hither in the months of July and August, and upou 
which the natives of Boothia in great measure depend for the winter store 
of provisions; while the shrimp is also the chief food of the whale, and a 
means by which such a prodigious quantity of fat is produced in the body 
of that immense animal. 

The fishermen in the little hamlet of Pegwell are well repaid for their 
labours, by the number of fish in which the bay abounds; and of those 
caught here, the grey mullet is held in great estimation. 

The bathing accommodation at Ramsgate is excellent ; and on a fine 
sandy shore to the south of the pier the machines ply, sometimes fifty 
ata time. There are also rooms for warm and cold bathing. Vapour, 
tubular, shower, and douche baths may be had at all hours and at various 

rices. 

We may here remark that the cold bath is water at a temperature 
below 85 degrees; from 85 to 95 degrees it is usually called a tepid 
bath; and from 95 to 98 degrees it is a warm bath. When the water 
exceeds 98 degrees, it is a hot bath, which is seldom used above 105 
degrees. From 100 degrees to 130 is the vapour bath, which degree 
could not be endured in the condensed state of water. The tepid and 
warm baths are sedative in their effects; the hot bath is stimulant; the 
vapour bath yet more stimulant, and, acting with greater power than 
water in its liquid form, will sometimes succeed in producing the desired 
effects when warm-bathing may have failed, though no course of either 
kind ought to be undertaken without the advice and express sanction of a 
regular medical practitioner. 

Some of the public buildings at Ramsgate are handsome edifices ; 
that of St. George’s Church, erected in 1827, has a tower 130 feet 
high. The Church of St. Lawrence is of Norman date, almost as ancient 
as Minster Church—the mother-church, to which it was once but a chapel. 
It is nearly six hundred years since the then Archbishop of Canterbury 
made St. Lawrence’s a parochial church. 

The whole of the Isle of Thanet possesses, as we have before remarked, 
great historical interest for the antiquarian ; and in visiting its watering- 
places, the walks may be extended to many spots well worthy the notice 
they seldom fail to attract. 

The visitor should go across the little island to Richborough, to 
Reculver, ‘to Minster, and to Monkton. At Minster he will stand on 
ground first trodden by Christian feet, and entering its fine old church 
will find himself in what is generally considered to be the oldest Christian 
church in England, with the exception only of St. Martin’s of Canter- 
bury. The tower is dilapidated, its old steeple gone, but the interior 
has been lately restored. The village in which it stands has many pic- 
turesque old cottages and houses; and there are the massive fragments 
of St. Mildred’s Priory. ‘These are now part of a private dwelling. A 
pleasant walk of about a mile and a half leads to Monkton, the church 
of which, dedicated to St, Mary Magdalene, is another most ancient 
Christian edifice once united to an ancient Priory, of which some faint 
traces may still be observed in the farmhouse and farmyard close by. 

The village of St. Nicholas-at-Wade, about a mile from Monkton, 
has also an interesting old church, which is well kept up. This, which 
was once a chapel to the more magnificient structure at Reculver, contains 
some beautiful sepulchral brasses. 


From London Ramsgate is distant seventy-one miles by road and 
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ninety-seven by railway. The opening of the latter, promised to add to 
the commerce of Ramsgate, by rendering it a chief station for, steamers 
to Ostend and other continental ports; a promise which has hardly yet 
been fulfilled. When favoured by the wind and tide, the steam-boat 
voyage is pleasant enough; but to reach Ramsgate.by water you have to 
double the North Foreland, and if the wind is fresh, and the sea at all 
rough, it is rather a formidable voyage for the unpractised landsman. 

A pleasant walk of about two miles from Ramsgate brings us to 
Broadstairs, anciently ‘‘ Bradiston,” a little town which has, within a brief 
period, become a thriving and fashionable bathing-place. It is much more 
retired than either Margate or Ramsgate, and hence is frequented by those 
who would avoid the gaiety and bustle of those more-frequented resorts. 
A wooden pier is said to have been built here about the time of Henry 
VIII., probably by the Culmer family, who fortified the gate, or way, 
leading down to the shore, by an arched portal, defended by a portcullis, 
&c., as a barrier against the crews of privateers. ‘The arch, called York 
Gate, still remains, as well as some ruins of an ancient chapel once 
containing an image of the Virgin, called “Our Lady of Broadstairs,” and 
held in such veneration that the ships, as they sailed by this place, used to 
lower their topsails to salute it. 

The old pier, swept away by the storm which destroyed that of 
Margate in 1808, has been replaced by a sort of embankment secured 
by timber, and forming a pleasant marine walk. New streets, terraces, 
and detached villas have, within the last thirty years, sprung up, con- 
verting the hamlet into a town ; but the principal business here—excepting 
in the summer season, when visitors, for the advantages of seabathing, 
are numerous—is shipbuilding. It had once a considerable trade in 
the Iceland fishery, but this was entirely destroyed by the late war; 
aud at any other period than the bathing season, the place presents but 
a desolate and uninhabited appearance. 

The ancient parish church of St. Peter’s stands upon a rising ground, 
and though but small, is picturesque in appearance. Like the other 
churches in the vicinity, it is built of flints covered with rough-cast, 
the cones, windows, and doors being cased with ashlar stone, and the 
porch more decorated than the other parts. The tower is remarkable, 
on account of a crack on the east and western sides, from the top 
nearly to the bottom, open one inch at the ground and two at the 
summit. The fissure is now filled up with stones and mortar, and 
is said to have been occasioned by the shock of an earthquake which 
happened in the reign of Queen Elizabeth—a statement which receives 
confirmation from Camden, who speaks of “a very severe visitation 
of the kind as having happened in the county.” 

Broadstairs has a handsome chapel of ease, as well as Dissenting 
places of worship. It has also good hotels and lodging-houses ; and with 
some occupation, and with pursuits requiring quiet, the visitor may pass 
his time very pleasantly in the salubrious air of this miniature port. 

Chandos Place, occupying an elevated perch on the bold, commanding 
cliffs, affords an agreeable lodging and a most extensive sea prospect. 
A little beyond it, is a detached portion of the cliff, through which the sea 
has washed a large aperture, and we are informed by Lewis, “ that: after a 
great deal of rain or frost has occasioned a fall of the cliff, many brass coins 
of the Roman emperors are found,” a fact which induced that historian 
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to conjecture that the Romans might have occupied a landing station at 
Broadstairs, although there is no appearance to warrant the supposition. 
The ser, in fact, has considerably encroached on this, as on other parts of 
the island, even within the memory of man. In the reign of Henry VIIL., 
we are told by Leland that Reculver was more than a quarter of a mile 
from the sea; but now the tower of the church which occupied the site of 
Ethelbert’s palace, and probably of the more ancient fort, and was dedicated 
to St. Mary, stands upon the verge of the cliff, and is known among sailors 
as a landmark by the name of the “'‘I'wo Sisters.” When the Roman 
legions were here encamped, it stood far away from the dashing of the 
northern tide, which for many generations has invaded the land with irre- 
sistible power. 

As successive portions have fallen, the bare sides have presented human 
bones, coins, fragments of pottery, and tessellated pavements, which told 
“that man had been here with his comforts and luxuries around him, long 
before Ethelbert was laid beneath the floor of the Saxon church, upon 
whose ruins the sister spires of the Norman rose, themselves to be a ruin, 
now preserved only as a seamark.” 


OUR NATIVE SONGSTERS. 


Tue LINNET. 


Tue walk among the yellow gorse of the heath is made delightful by the 
song and movements of the linnets there. As our old poet Michael 
Drayton sings :— 


“ And now the mirthful quires with their full open throats 
Unto the joyful morn so strain their warbling notes, 
That hills and valleys ring, and even the echoing air, 
Seems all composed of songs about them everywhere.” 
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The common Linnet* (Linota cannabina) is La Linotte of the French 
writers, and bears the pretty Scottish mames of Lintie and Lintwhite. 
Burns, when in despairing mood, says— 

“Tn vain to me the cowslips blaw ; 
In vain to me the violets spring ; 
In vain to me in glen or shaw 
The mavis and the lintwhite sing.” 

The bird is sometimes called the greater redpole, the rose linnet, and the 
grey or brown linnet. The latter names differ as to the colour of the bird ; 
and the variations of the plumage of the linnet at different seasons of the 
year have occupied much attention among ornithologists, and were, until 
fully ascertained, the cause of some confusion of species. Thus the male 
birds of the first year have none of the red colour on the head which is to 
be seen on the older birds, but the plumage is dashed with black, and the 
breast is very slightly tinged with red, because the feathers are reddish- 
grey at the base and reddish-white at the edge. Thus the bird, in this 
condition, is the grey linnet. But our grey linnet sings and thrives, and 
by the time he is three years old his dress is altogether changed, and he, at 
least during spring, merits the name of greater redpole, for the forehead is 
of rich crimson hue, though the remainder of the head plumage is of 
reddish-ash colour, with only a few black feathers at the top. The upper 
part of the neck is now reddish-white, the plumage of the back of a fine rich 
brown, the throat is of yellow-white, with dashes of reddish-grey, the sides 
of the breast of rich crimson, while the greater portion of the under part 
of the bird is of reddish-white: our bird is no longer the grey linnet. 

But the autumn moulting brings a third change, and our little bird has 
less of crimson and more of white tints on the head and breast, till winter 
restores the rich colours to the plumage. In summer, too, the female 
linnet, with her more sober brown hues, is often mistaken for the male bird, 
and thus arose the name of brown linnet. Birds reared in the house never, 
according to Bechstein, acquire the fine red hue on the neck and breast 
common to the wild linnet, but remain grey like the male birds of one year 
old: on the other hand, older birds, which, when first brought into the 
house have the red plumage, lose their beautiful colours at their first 
moulting, and remaining grey like the young bird, are for the rest of their 
days grey linnets. 

But though this bird thus loses in captivity some of its gay tints, yet 
the common linnet is in as great request, as a cage bird, as the gayer gold 
finch, or beautiful bullfinch ; and many birdcatchers are engaged in taking 
the linnets. This is a sweet and gentle bird, of a very loving character, 
and perfectly distinguishing from all others the person who tends it. It 
will perch on the finger and caress it, and even seem by its looks to express 
affection. Like many of our small singing birds, it can well imitate the 
strains of others, and can even sing a song so like that of the nightingale, 
that many would believe it to be sung by the bird of night itself. In doing 
this, our linnet quite loses its own natural song, thus evincing an excellent 
memory, since those only in whom this faculty is retentive, will entirely 


* The Common Linnet is five inches and three quarters in length. Head 
and neck greyish-brown, the feathers of the crown —— with red; back and 
wing-coverts chestnut ; wing-quills and tail black edged with white ; under 
parts light brown; breast bright red; beak lead cclour; feet bréwn. In 
winter the red of the crown and breast disappears, and the latter is streaked 
with brown. The female also wants the red oon at all times, 
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abandon their own natural song for that of another bird. The Hon. 
Daines Barrington, who has recorded many experiments which he made 
with singing birds, mentions a linnet which was taken from the nest when 
only two or three days old, which even learned to talk. “It belonged,” he 
says, “to Mr. Matthews, an apothecary at Kensington, and from a want of 
other sounds to imitate, almost articulated the words ‘ pretty boy,’ as well 
as some other short sentences. I hear the bird myself repeat the words 
‘ pretty boy,’ and Mr. Matthews assured me that he had neither the note 
nor call of any bird whatsoever.” 

How sweet is the song of the wild linnet in the early morning, while the 
gradually-opening flowers are yet wet with dew, and the gossamer-threads 
are among the grass, and the open downs are bright with the butterfly-like 
flowers of the gorse and furze! As we walk over the heath, we listen for 
one moment to a solitary song, but hardly have we paused to listen more 
fully, than a whole chorus of linnets seems to have been awakened by the 
strain, and sing to us both long and loud their gentle concerts. A little 
cloud comes over the blue sky, and the pattering rain-drops drive us to the 
nearest tree for shelter. The loud song ceases ; but scarcely has the cloud 
poured forth its last drops, than again the linnets twitter among the bushes, 
and again they are singing, as if rejoicing in the freshened air. Could we 
linger there till evening, those songs would still be heard, save in the 
almost universal silence of Nature at the summer noonday. Nor when the 
gorse has lost its flowers, and the shrub has nothing to show, save its long 
dark-green boughs and black seed-vessels, has the linnet sung its latest 
song. A gleam of sunshine from a blue sky wakens the glad heart of the 
linnet in autumn, and sometimes even on a winter’s day, and those sweet 
wild notes are again heard, though the strain is weaker and more plaintive, 
and seems more accordant with the melancholy tones of the wind, which 
are now bringing down the leaves at every gust, than with all the joyous 
influences which unite with the clear and brilliant song of April. 

The linnet lives in great harmony and friendship with its fellows, 
claiming no little spot, like the robin or nightingale, as its own peculiar 
domain, but sharing the sun and shower, the flowers and fruits, with any 
winged creature that comes thither. It eats the seeds of the thistle, rag- 
worts, and any other of the compound flowers which in autumn are so 
numerous; and picks the seed out of the seed-vessels of the little scarlet 
pimpernel, or the starry stitchwort, hunting out this food with its com- 
panions, so merrily and good-temperedly, that they form a great contrast to 
some companies of birds which we see contesting every seed or worm found 
by another, as if it had been unfairly taken from its own meal. It is 
probably because of the number of flax-seeds consumed by this bird, that 
the linnet received its names. Thus Linota, Linaria, La Linotte, and 
our English linnet, may all have been derived from Linum, flax. 

This bird builds among the furze or brambles, and its nest is made of 
mosses and grass-stalks, intermingled with wool, and lined with feathers 
and hairs; the eggs are of bluish-white, speckled with purplish-red. The 
parent birds show much affection for their young, the male linnet cheering 
his mate with a continual song, and uttering a cry so plaintive, on any 
apparent danger, that none but the thoughtless or hard-hearted could 
persist in an intrusion. Any danger to the nest and its contents will 
agitate the linnet most violently. It will flit from bush to bush, then 
disappear; then return again, quite tremulous with emotion. Sometimes, 
when the birds are greatly alarmed, during the period of incubation, they 
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will both fly from the nest, and remain absent for an hour; but never after 
the young are hatched will the mother-bird forsake her family so long as it 
requires her care. 

The common linnet remains with us all the year, frequenting in summer, 
not only the heath-lands, but those which lie near woods, or thick hedges, 
where the furze is plentiful. When winter approaches, these birds wander 
in flocks over the fields, and then become the ready prey of the birdcatcher. 
They live longer in captivity than most other birds, and Sonnini mentions 
one, which, after living forty years, was at last killed by an accident. Of 
this bird, that writer says that it was a sweet and docile little creature, 
that it would call the persons of the house by name, and would whistle 
perfectly six tunes, learned from the bird-organ. It is very generally 
distributed, not only over our own land, but throughout Europe. 

The linnet delights to dabble in the clear stream ; and, indeed, has been 
said to be the cleanliest of all birds. Beautiful as birds are, yet few 
persons are aware how very cleanly they are generally in their habits. No 
ruffled plume escapes their attention, and no sooner is any soil contracted 
by the plumage, than the bird is actively engaged in trimming it. Even 
young nestlings scarcely open their eyes to the light before they begin to 
trim the down, which as yet takes the place of feathers; and their little 
heads are turned round, and their bills busy in making every scrap lie 
smoothly on the surface; while a young bird will sometimes, after 
arranging its own plumes, endeavour to set to rights those of the nestling 
near it. ~ Some birds, like the larks, roll in the dust, and cleanse their 
plumage by pulverizing; and many young birds have so great a desire 
for washing, that when in confinement, and unable after the ablution to 
exercise or dry themselves among the leaves, they perish by cold. The 
impulse for washing when checked during captivity, seems to render the 
bird almost mad. ‘The Hon. and Rev. W. Herbert remarks on this 
subject :—*‘ It is very injurious to a nightingale to wash in the winter, and 
it is fatal to it to do so often; yet the moment a pan of water is put into 
its cage, it rushes into the water and soaks itself, and then stands shivering, 
the very image of chilliness and despair; yet it will eagerly repeat the 
operation, if allowed to do so, every day till it dies. Young whinchats, 
sedge-warblers, wood-wrens, yellow wrens, &c., as soon as they can feed 
themselves, if offered water in a cage, wash with similar avidity; yet, 
if the temperature be much under seventy degrees, and the sun not 
shining, it is sure to kill them.” The wild birds which can at all times seek 
out the stream, probably know better at what seasons to bathe; and, at 
any rate, they can fly and hop about till warmth and reaction are procured, 
and can rub themselves quickly among the leaves, and remove some of the 
moisture very easily. ‘The writer referred to remarks, “ I think the desire 
of washing belongs most strongly to the birds which migrate to hotter 
climates in winter; that of dusting to those which remain with us; a 
substitution wise, as are all the dispensations of the Creator ; for if the little 
wren in winter were to wash in cold water instead of dusting, it must 
perish with the chill.” 
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MARK DUNTHORN. 


“ Foors make a moek of sin,” whilst the forbearance of God, which is 
meresfully intended to lead them to repentance, yet endureth. Never- 
theless, the punishment due to it, though long delayed, will assuredly 
be inflicted in the end, and the insulted majesty of an Almighty Being 
will be at length avenged. ‘‘ Though hand join in hand,” the wicked 
shall not escape, nor the scorner and blasphemer elude the wrath of 
an offended Deity. “ There is no peace for the wicked,” saith our God. 

“Come, mother, does the pot boil?’ cried Mark Dunthorn, as he 
put his head into his cottage door. ‘“That’s right; I see you havea 
good fire.” 

“ And where’s the use of a fire and a pot full of boiling water, when 
there’s nothing to cook?” replied the old woman. “ That stingy brute’s 

ld Finden’s, I mean—have felt the benefit of my afternoon’s 
stroll, as you told me; but the blaze under the pot and the bubbling of the 
water in it do little, if there is nothing else within, towards filling an empty 
stomach.” ; 

As his mother spoke thus, Mark had shut the door cautiously, and 
having approached the table by which she sat, he drew up his smock frock, 
and brought out a fine young fowl from his bosom. 

“ There!” exelaimed he, exultingly, “isn’t it a beauty? I have had 
my eyes on the brood it belonged to this many a day, but the right time to 
catch one did not come till to-night. But come at last it did. The whole 
brood had got into the road just as I was passing along; in the twinkling 
ofan eye I managed to knock this over, and would have done another if I 
had not seen some one coming. But never mind; enough is as good as a 
feast; we'll have the other another time—it will be grown a little larger 
then. Now let’s set to work, and get it ready, and a good appetite to us 
both.” 

The old woman immediately began to stir herself; she brought out the 
knives and plates, and then went to the cupboard for bread. 

“ We won’t have this bit of stale bread which the new squire’s cook put 
in my basket this morning ; the bit of bacon is well enough. The house- 
maid gave me sixpence (they know nobody in the village yet, and I hope 
it will be a good while before they do), and with this I bought a nice new 
cottage loaf as I came down the street, and sent little Tom Clarke to get 
us a sup of beer, as I did not like to go myself. I was sure you wouldn’t 
come home empty-handed.” 

‘“‘ Empty-breasted, you mean,” said Mark. ‘TI often hide in my cup- 
board here” (laying his hand on his chest) “a great deal more than people 
give me credit for.” 

He laughed as he spoke, and his mother joined him. Mark in this 
instance told truth. He did indeed often thus hide what the mere passing 
observer did not suspect ; but the thought probably never struck him, or if 
it did, it gave him no concern, that there was an eye beholding him which 
no artifice could blind—one who, knowing the most hidden secrets of the 
heart, detects under its deepest folds the springs that actuate its every 
impulse. He was safe from the observation of his fellow-man, and he cared 
for nothing more. 


The supper was ended as it had been begun, with commendations on 
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their own activity and boldness, and with ridicule at the want of vigilanee 
on the part of others, and both lay down to sleep without one thought of 
that Almighty Being whose laws they had broken, and whose service they 
habitually forsook. 

Mark had been frequently committed to the House of Correction, and 
once he had narrowly escaped a conviction that would have led to fourteen 
years’ transportation. It was capital luck, he thought, and such luck, as he 
boasted of to his mother, could have happened to no one but himself. Nor 
was the old woman’s character better than his own. No one employed 
either of them when he could obtain the assistance of others; and when 
any one was compelled to avail himself of their services, a degree of 
watchfulness was so plainly exercised over them, that any others would 
have felt their situation intolerable and disgraceful. This, howover, had 
no other effect upon them than to make them more cunning, and more 
determined that those who thus suspected them should pay, as they said, 
for their suspicions. 

The inside of a church was never seen either by mother or son. There 
was a Bible somewhere in the cottage, but neither could tell where; nor 
was a prayer ever known to have sanctified their lips. They lived, in 
short, without God in the world, though, alas! His name was oftener 
uttered by them than by most others. It was in vain that Mr. Manley, 
the good minister of the parish, sought to make any impression on them. 
The old woman had no time to go to a place of worship, nor clothes fit to 
go in, if ever she had leisure. Besides she could say her prayers quite as 
well at home as she could do anywhere else ; and she was too deaf to catch, 
to any good purpose, what was preached or read. Once a year, indeed, 
she was to be seen near the vestry door, for a sum of money was given 
away on St. Thomas’s day to a few poor widows; and though she had 
almost invariably found herself superseded by others, she never failed to 
mingle with the crowd to prefer her claim, though for the sake of the 
gossip, or to indulge with other rejected candidates in abuse of the church- 
wardens and trustees of the charity. 

Whilst Mark pilfered from every one’s grounds or farmyards whatever 
he was able, his mother pursued her course of petty theft wherever she 
could exercise it. They therefore did not in reality fare amiss, though 
their cottage exhibited every mark of poverty, and their apparel was mean 
and shabby in the extreme. When Mark was gone, as the gaoler facetiously 
called it, “to have his hair cut,” or as he himself termed it, “to get a good 
lodging in hard times for nothing,” she never “ took on,” as many of her 
neighbours thought they should do in like circumstances; her eye was 
unused to tears; and provided she could manage to shift pretty well for 
herself, his absence gave her no pain, and she showed no symptoms of 
impatience for his return. But when, however, he did come back, a laugh 
at his punishment was enjoyed by both, and each hardened the other in a 
contempt of all human laws, and in the forgetfulness that there is a Judge 
who surely though silently takes account of all that passes against the day 
of final judgment. 

Yet the father of Mark was a very respectable, hardworking man, and 
Mark himself, as a boy, had given the fairest promise of becoming a useful 
‘nd efficient servant. He had very early entered the service of a gentle- 

Tn in the village, where his conduct continued to give the highest satis- 
facion so long as his father lived. At his death, unhappily, he was left 
‘nirely under the control of his mother, who herself had been restricted 
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from many evil habits by the fear of her husband. Sad to relate, she soon 
became the tempter of her son. At first he resisted her solicitations to 
bring her home something ; “any trifle,” she said, ‘‘ would be acceptable ; 
it could not be missed, and it was his duty to assist his pour mother, now a 
widow, and obliged to depend only on herself.” 

At length Mark yielded; the first step passed, the rest followed asa 
matter of course: the temptation that once overcomes us soon makes us its 
slave, and though for a time we may struggle against a chain which we 
feel galling, it is but rare that we are able to break it, and regain our 
liberty. Detection did not immediately follow—it had been well if it 
had; but principle was gone and a habit of evil was formed. When 
Mark first took food to his mother, even she could not prevail upon him 
to taste it; but in a few weeks’ time the mother and son might be seen 
sharing the booty together, and promising each other a repetition of the 
indulgence. 

But the day of discovery arrived, and Mark was dismissed that service 
with disgrace which he ought to have quitted with honour and benefit to 
himself. There was no publicity given to the cause of his leaving his 
place ; but it was in vain to seek a similar when no character could be 
given him from his last. He therefore hired himself to a stable-keeper, 
then became an agriculturist, or assistant gardener—anything in short that 
could promise him support for a time, till at last his character, as before 
stated, became notoriously bad. 

It was in the month of February, two years after the scene which has 
been previously related, took place, when old Mrs. Dunthorn, who had 
gone out in the evening for the purpose, as usual, of making depredations 
on the hedges of the farmers, caught so severe a cold, that not only was the 
use of her limbs endangered, but her life also. Heedless as they had ever 
been of Mr. Manley’s exhortations, and insolent even as they had occa- 
sionally shown themselves, they made no scruple on the present occasion to 
send to the vicarage for some wine, or a little gin. ‘The request was 
answered only by a message from Mr. Manley that he would call and see 
what was wanted, a promise which was immediately fulfilled. _ 

The old woman would gladly have avoided his presence had she been 
able to move. Mark, however, quickly made his escape through the 
back-door to his great satisfaction, as he afterwards assured his mother, 
when, naving watched Mr. Manley’s departure, he re-entered the cottage. 

* And what did he give you?” said he ; “ is’t fit to drink, let’s see?” and 
he took up a mug from the table. 

“He gave me little enough of what could do me good,” replied she, “ but 
plenty of that which costs him nothing; but poor folks have no wants, and 
no feeling, I suppose. I told him he need not trouble himself to come 
again to me, and I hope he'll understand me.” 

Mr. Manley perfectly understood her; but he nevertheless did come 
again and again to see her, but not for the sole purpose of bringing her 
what he considered as useful to her body. A higher and a holier feeling 
of charity led him, in spite of all discouragement, to her bedside. For 
some time he could make no impression upon her, and it is more than 
probable, if she had not been unwilling to lose the nourishment he brought 
her, she would have plainly, if not insolently, declined his visits. As she 

w worse, however, and it began to appear pretty evident that there was 
ittle chance of recovery, her indifference and dislike gave way under th 
alarm that seized her, and terror, the terror of an awakened conscience, £ 
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not of true penitence, drew from her lips expressions that had hitherto been 
strangers to them. 

“Oh! Mark,” cried she, as he one evening approached her bed, “ I 
must die, I must die ;” and she began to wail piteously. 
ao And so must we all,” replied he, negligently ; “there’s no shirking 

“T know it, I know it,” said she, ‘“‘ but what’s to come after death ?” 

** What neither you nor I can tell anything about,” returned he, care- 
lessly. ‘‘ I wish Mr. Manley would not come here filling your head with 
such fancies.” 

“'They are no fancies,” cried she, earnestly ; “I feel what he says to be 
truth, and so will you one of these days.” 

** And when, I should like to know ?” asked he. 

** When, like me,” replied she, “* you lie—’’ 

“T understand what you mean,” said he, ‘“ when, like you, he has got 
me on my back,—that’s not yet, and won’t be for a good while, I hope.” 

““That’s more than you know, Mark,” returned she, ‘no, don’t go 
away. Listen tome. I have been very wicked. I have done many bad 
things and so have you.” 

*“ And whose fault is that?” said he, “‘who have I to thank but you, 
mother? Iam only what you taught me to be.” 

“Don’t say so, don’t say so!” almost screamed she; “I can’t bear 
it—don’t reproach me!” and she held up her hands piteously to him. 

“TI don’t reproach you,” replied he; “why should 1? where is the 
wrong of it after all? If you and I had had enough to eat like other 
people, we might have been as honest and good, as they call it, as they— 
or put them who are crammed to the full in our places, they would most 
likely have been what we are,—not the most respectable in the world.” 

“Oh, Mark! Mark!” cried she, “it’s no use talking so. Try to bea 
better man—you have a chance—oh, what would I now give to have lived 
a better life! If I could bring back the years that are gone, I would not 
do as I have done.” 

“‘ So you said when you were bad five years ago, and like to die,” replied 
Mark, “ and what did all that come to? Was there any difference in you 
after you had got well? None, that I saw or any one else, I believe, 
mother. All this comes of your lying there, and fancying, as the doctor 
and Mr. Manley tell you, to suit their own ends, that you are going to die. 
Once on your legs again and you will be like me, and I like you. I 
have done your teaching and your example no discredit, and I shan’t for 
the time to come. No wry faces. You'll get well again—no fear of tha. 
—and then you'll laugh as you did before, to think how silly you had been 
to listen to all that Mr. Manley had said to you.” 

But the unhappy woman did not get well again, nor was time given her 
to make repentance sure. Neither was she able, much and earnestly as 
she desired it, to make any impression on her son, and she died, as all may 
dread to die, amidst many fears, and without one well-grounded hope of 
acceptance, save in that mercy to which no one may presume to set limits. 

The actual death of his mother, as might be expected, made no improve- 
ment in Mark. He expressed no grief on the occasion, and if he felt any, 
it was only because he experienced sume inconvenience in consequence, 
and found his home even less agreeable than it had been. In a short time 
afterwards he was again committed to the House of Correction, and on 
returning to the village again picked up a living as he was able. 
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The spring had now fully advanced. For some little time past, Mark 
had appeared to have made some steps towards reformation. He sought 
employment as an assistant to Mr. Manley’s gardener ; and that good man 
would not deny his petition. , 

“T admit,” said he, in reply ‘to a remonstrance from one of his family on 
the subject, “ that nobody would allow Mark Dunthorn to come on their 
grounds; but it is for that very reason that I permit him. Though ail 
the parish shut their doors, and not unjustly or unwisely perhaps, on him, 
the minister of that parish may not, I conceive, turn a deaf ear to a 
penitent, though he has only the word of that penitent to take in trust. It 
is better that I should be imposed upon than that I should quench the 
feeble flame which my holy Master during his ministry delighted to fan 
and cherish. Mark, as you say, is a good-for-nothing fellow, or at least 
has hitherto proved himself as such; but while there is life there is hope, 
spiritually as bodily, and stranger things have happened than the complete 
reformation of a character bad as his.” 

The high trees in the vicarage grounds had long been a favourite resort 
of the rooks; the colony had been so long in possession of them that the 
right of inheritance had ceased to be a contested point. Mr. Manley 
himself particularly favoured them, they were scrupulously protected by 
his order, and though they paid no greater respect to him than to any one 
else, they never incurred his displeasure. ‘They had lately taken a fancy 
to build in a very large but ancient walnut-tree, many of the boughs of 
which were greatly decayed. Mark pointed this out to Mr. Manley, 
suggesting at the same time, the expediency of cutting away the dead wood. 
He had done this, he said, with very good effect in a neighbouring garden 
the year before, and the old tree was putting out fresh shoots and looking 
almost young again. 

Mr. Manley made no objection to the trial, he only express y forbade 
any attempt to touch the tree till the rooks had ceased to build, and then 
only under his own instruction and superintendence. Mark ventured to 
suggest that no time could be so proper as the present, that there was no 
need to disturb the rooks, and that delay would hazard the success of the 
experiment. Mr. Manley was firm, however, in his determination, and 
peremptorily commanded him to obey the orders he had already received. 
Mark touched his hat with a “'To be sure, sir,’ and Mr. Manley left him. 


DRESS. 


WE sacrifice to dress till household joys 
And comforts cease. Dress drains our cellar dry 
And keeps our larder lean ; puts out our fires, 
And introduces hunger, frost, and woe 
Where peace and hospitality might reign. 
CowPER, 
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One cold wintry night in the year 1840, a cutter, with the first governor 
of New Zealand on board, on his way to examine other parts of this 
district, entered the “* Waitemata,” and left a boat and party to obtain 
soundings along the shores of the harbour. Daybreak revealed a dreary 
prospect over waste land and vacant water, without sign or sound of living 
being, except the boatmen, who were seated round a fire they had kindled 
on the rocks. ‘The dawn of a morning, in the year 1850, disclosed a very 
different prospect—fields, gardens, churches, colleges, and numerous neat 
dwelling-houses extending over the land, some stately ships, and a multitude 
of coasting vessels enlivening the waters, whilst the hum of an awakened 
population replaced the desolation and silence of the former scene. We 
took a parting glance at these changes, which, momentarily overlooking the 
interval of time, seemed like the effect of a dissolving view, or the beautiful 
transformations of the diorama. 

Whilst running out of the Gulf before a brisk fair wind which speedily 
took us out of sight of New Zealand, our minds were occupied with 
grateful thoughts of the valued friends left behind us, whose kindness at 
parting filled our hearts with cheerful anticipations of a return to our 
adopted country. 

On the Pacific we had strong north-westerly winds with which we 
steered to the south-eastward, and soon reached forty-two degrees south. In 
that latitude we continued standing to the eastward until we had reached 
the one hundred and twentieth degree of west longitude. The weather was 
somewhat boisterous and cold, but not unpleasant. In one hundred degrees 
west we encountered the strong southerly wind which prevails along the 
coast of South America, and with it steered a straight course for Valparaiso. 
The ship, being one of the Aberdeen-bow construction, sailed so fast that 
we saw the land on the twenty-seventh day after leaving Auckland, a 
passage which is seldom made in less than six weeks. Our letters were in 
time for the steamer which sails from Valparaiso for Panama on the 26th 
of each month, and, as the mails are forwarded from thence by the West 
India packets, letters from New Zealand would be received in England in 
about eighty days from the time of their being despatched. This period 
includes several days which they had to remain at the consul’s office in 
Valparaiso prior to the sailing of the steamer. 

When the Andes mountains are not shrouded in clouds or mists they 
can be seen from seaward; but as they are at a considerable distance inland, 
the effect of their stupendous height produced far less impression on my 
mind than the view of Mount Egmont in New Zealand, the mountains of 
Sumatra, or other lofty peaks which are nearer the coast than the Cor- 
dilleras. There are few traces of cultivation near the bay of Valparaiso, 
and a small signal-mast on the bare hills is the only indication of a port. 
But, on drawing nearer, a lighthouse of moderate elevation is seen marking 
the western point of the bay, and after passing it, a crowd of vessels of 
many nations comes in view. ‘The water being deep close to the shore, 
and the wind always blowing from the land in summer, they are huddled 
together almost as if in a dock ; but in the winter season, when the bay is 


* From a paper read by D. Rough, Esq., harbour-master at the port of 
Auckland. 
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visited by northerly gales, the vessels are moored with greater precaution, 
and their heads to seaward. 

Like the town of Wellington in New Zealand, Valparaiso lies along the 
shore at the base of a semicircular range of hills, wanting, however, the 
green woods, deep glens, and picturesque clearings and gardens which 
distinguish the well-watered lands of that colony; for though the town of 
Valparaiso is in point of extent and commercial importance beyond any 
comparison with so recently-established a place as Wellington, yet, with 
the exception of a few houses and gardens constructed and maintained at 
great expense, the country around it is barren and desolate. Possibly 
when first occupied by the Spaniards, the ravines may have been adorned 
with trees and verdure, which led them to give it the name it bears (Vale 
of Paradise), but at present it has not the least claim to such an 
appellation. 

The streets under the steep hills are narrow but well paved. The houses, 
which are constructed chiefly of wood, unburnt bricks, and plaster, have a 
very showy appearance. The basement stories are generally used as shops 
and warehouses, above which there is an open gallery or verandah in front 
of the apartments in the upper stories, which are the dwellings of the 
respectable class of a society that comprises some wealthy native families, 
consuls, and merchants from all the mercantile nations of Europe and 
America. At the eastern side of the town there is an enlarged space 
between the hills and the beach, where the streets are wider, and a neat 
plazza or square has been formed. That part is called the Almendral, and 
is considered to be the most aristocratic quarter of Valparaiso. The 
shops, cafés, and magazins des modes, are mostly kept by French men and 
women, many of whom resort to South America to seek their fortunes. 
The ‘labouring classes, who form the bulk of a population amounting to 
about forty thousand souls, live in cottages built upon the hills, and stuck 
against the steep sides of the ravines: these dwellings rising above one 
another have a very singular appearance, and if made to occupy a plain 
would cover a very considerable space of ground. 

The landing-place is a spacious wooden jetty in front of the Custom- 
house, which is near the centre of the town, and being surmounted with a 
tower and clock has a neat appearance. The duties on imported articles 
are levied by a tariff, the rate of which amounts to about twenty-five or 
thirty per cent. on the values; on spirits and tobacco very much more. 
One of the churches in the town has a very imposing appearance, and is 
ornamented internally like other places of Roman Catholic worship, though 
in a somewhat tawdry style, and very inferior to the sacred edifices of the 
capital of Chili. 

The old Spanish custom of burying in the churches is strictly prohibited ; 
and at Valparaiso, as at Santiago, there are well-laid-out cemeteries, where 
I saw several monuments and sculptured figures in marble of great beauty, 
which the wealthier families had procured from Europe to place over the 
tombs of their deceased relations. The Protestant place of interment is 
also kept in excellent and tasteful order. 

The established religion of the Republic is Roman Catholic, and no other 
is tolerated ; but an English schoolhouse has been allowed, in which divine 
service is held regularly by the respected consular chaplain, and a Presby- 
terian free chapel has been opened in one of the offices in the town. The 
minister is an American gentleman, also editor of a newspaper ; he is aided 
in this undertaking by a society in the United States. 
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The municipality has a good revenue, derived from the local taxation, 
rents of properties, and some imposts on articles brought into town, with 
which an armed and mounted police, night watchmen, and a jail are main- 
tained, besides giving support to male and female hospitals, and free schools 
for adults and children of both sexes, improving the streets, and other duties 
which are performed under the superintendence of the provincial governor 
with the sanction of the elective authorities. The theatre is large and 
elegantly fitted up. Having been kindly invited to a seat in a box, I had 
the pleasure of seeing and hearing an Italian opera, “ La Figlia del Regi- 
mento,” very creditably performed. ‘The Chilian and European ladies 
were elegantly dressed, and looked to great advantage both at the opera and 
at a great ball to which also I had the honour of receiving an invitation: 
being generally wealthy they spare no expense in procuring personal 
decoration of the latest Parisian fashions. The want of pleasant walks 
beyond the town, and the clouds of dust, or rather showers of gravel, which 
are carried about by the winds that usually blow strong during the day, 
render Valparaiso anything but agreeable to a stranger or an idler; it is, 
however, a place of very great commercial importance, on account of the 
extensive transactions which take place in importing European manufac- 
tures and exporting valuable ores, metal, saltpetre, wool, and other pro- 
ductions of the country. 

The risks to which property is liable in South America from the want 
of stability and power in the various governments to protect foreign mer- 
chants, induce the British, French, and United States Cabinets to maintain 
small squadrons of ships-of-war on the coast. Though Chili is by far the 
most secure and respectable of these republics, yet, for various reasons, 
Valparaiso is, during summer, the head-quarters of the English Admiral, 
Her Majesty’s ship “ Asia,” of eighty-four guns, was lying there at the 
time of our visit, bearing the flag of Rear-Admiral Hornby, who, with his 
amiable family, resided on shore, much respected by the inhabitants. The 
naval officers complained of the little attention which was paid to them by 
the English merchants—a complaint which they seldom have occasion to 
make in other parts of the world, English residents abroad being usually 
very ready to offer hospitalities to officers in the naval service of their 
country. 

The usual conveyance by which the journey is made from Valparaiso to 
Santiago, the seat of government, is a kind of cabriolet drawn by two and 
sometimes three horses abreast ; the postilion rides on one of them, and an 
assistant drives a troop of horses for relays some distance in advance. The 
country through which the road passes is not particularly interesting: the 
villages and cottages by the wayside are by no means remarkable for 
picturesque beauty, but the groupings of men (dressed in gaily-coloured 
ponchos), of horses, cattle, droves of mules and huge waggons, were to us 
novel and amusing. The plants and wild flowers were quite new to me; 
an aromatic flowering thorn perfumes the air, and the fields are enlivened 
by gay-coloured composites, cactee, and beautiful bulbous flowers. 

The female peasants are neatly dressed in cotton gowns of European 
manufacture, and have generally a very modest and pleasing demeanour ; 
they are brunettes, and have soft dark eyes that give an intellectual 
expression to the plainest features. We frequently observed little knots 
of children by the wayside whose appearance strikingly resembled those of 
Murillo’s unrivalled pictures. 


The Spanish engineer who constructed the road from the city to 
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the port took no pains to find a pass by which to carry his lines through 
two ranges of high hills, which lie between the Andes and the coast, but 
led the highway right over these formidable barriers, and so it remains 
to this day. The manner in which such a road is made available for 
carriages and heavy waggons is certainly very remarkable, A zigzag or 
serpentine of numerous windings is cut in the face of the acclivities ; and 
although in looking from the plain one vehicle near the summit appears to 
be right over the head of another beginning the ascent far below, yet the 
cuttings are so carefully made, and the inclination so easy, that our horses 
went nearly the whole way at a gallop. In descending, strangers are apt 
to be much alarmed, as at each elbow or angle of the serpentine the horses 
seem to be going over the brink of the terrible cliffs, and in truth the least 
want of attention on the part of the postilion might occasion such a fearful 
catastrophe, for they drive down hill at brisk trot, and, with the best 
management in turning sharp, the wheels are often within a foot or two of 
the edge of the precipice. 

From the summit of the range of hills nearest to the capital, a 
magnificent view is obtained. From thence the Andes are seen in all 
their grandeur, rising like a gigantic wall from the wide and populous 
plain, in the midst of which the city of Santiago lies encompassed by 
fertile fields, gardens, and vineyards, watered by several streams issuing 
from these mountains. 

This old Spanish city is in appearance and arrangement totally different 

Valparaiso. From a plazza or great square in the centre numerous 
streets diverge and continue in straight lines towards the open country, 
when they terminate in roads avenued by tall poplar trees: these long 
streets are crossed and connected by shorter streets and lanes, all paved 
with rough boulder stones from the bed of the river. The old palace of the 
Spanish Presidents, now converted into public offices and prisons, forms 
one side of the plazza, and the great cathedral forms another. In the 
centre is a fountain and a group of figures in marble, from which men and 
horses carry water to all parts of the city. The principal shops and places 
of business are in the vicinity of the square; the buildings in the long 
streets being chiefly dwelling-houses, in which the proprietors of mines and 
estates, officers of the Government, dignitaries of the church, and the 
principal families of Chili reside. These dwellings have outwardly a poor 
appearance, but are really spacious and elegantly furnished. A large door 
opens from the street into a paved court, the centre of which is planted 
with trees and flowers. The apartments of the buildings that form these 
quadrangles open upon corridors which are carried along the front of each 
story. 

The churches are very numerous, and frequently a long dead wall may 
be seen connected with a chapel, and taking up the greater part of a street. 
These walls are the enclosures of monasteries or nunneries, such institutions 
being maintained with all the rigour of the Romish Ecclesiastical law, and 
communication with the nuns as strictly prohibited as in the days of old 
Spain. Judging from the trees which hang over the walls, I believe that 
these religious prisons contain beautiful gardens, but no natural or artificial 
beauties can long continue to please those who cannot venture beyond 
them ; and though the idea of leading a life of devotional retirement may 

charms for the imagination at a distance, I confess that the sight 
of these walls filled our minds with sadness and pity for the poor young 
creatures shut up for ever within their gloomy enclosures. The church is 
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very wealthy and powerful, its chief authority in Chili is the archbishop 
who resides at Santiago. The secular clergy have a very dignified 
appearance, and are said to be men of great piety. The numerous monks 
and friars of various orders are not so well spoken of. The cathedral and 
other churches are large edifices, adorned with splendid altars and shrines, 
inferior paintings, and images, in the usual style of places devoted to the 
Romish worship. To judge from their regular attendance at morning and 
evening service, the Chilian females are very devout. 

During my morning walks I used generally to enter some church, and 
always found a concourse of ladies and female domestics at a very early 
hour kneeling before the altars attired in black dresses and graceful man- 
tillas, always worn on such oceasions. Although I endeavoured as little 
as possible to disturb their devotions, yet I frequently observed the mantilla 
put a little aside and a keen glance of curiosity cast at the heretical 
stranger. The great organ in the cathedral is a fine one, but the music 
generally is very indifferent. 

As I could not procure any statistics of the amount of crime in the 
republic, Iam unable to say how far the church has influence in preserving 
morality amongst the Chilians; but J can freely state that I do not recollect 
having previously visited any city, where I saw so much outward decorum 
of manners and conduct as at Santiago. There was nothing to offend or 
alarm one; thieves and rogues no doubt abound, as in other populous 
places, but they are kept in check by an excellent police, and nowhere did 
I see any of the drunkenness and gross immorality which I have seen in 
the streets of towns elsewhere whose inhabitants are considered to be far 
in advance of the Chilians. I was very agreeably surprised at finding a 
printed notice on the walls of churches, to the effect that schools were open 
in various quarters of the city, for the reception of male and female adults, 
who would receive education in the elementary branches, free of any 
charge, beyond that of one shilling per month for light during the evening 
hours. Besides these municipal schools in every province of Chili, there 
are at Santiago a great national institute, a military academy, a school of 
design, and a naval school at Valparaiso. 

The institute or college is a fine building in three divisions, capable of 
receiving about one thousand students, who come to it from all parts of the 
republic. Those who reside within the walls pay about 30/. per annum, 
whilst those who attend the classes pay little or nothing. The power of 
admitting youths to these benefits devolves upon the rector, who admits 
all that are found qualified by previous elementary study, without regard 
to their nationality or rank. By his direction I was conducted over the 
whole establishment, I found thé classrooms, refectories, dormitories, 
dressing-rooms, and exercising courts, in excellent order. The library is 
as yet deficient ; but there is a national library in the city containing fifteen 
thousand volumes, and a museum containing many valuable specimens of 
ores and minerals. As the army consists only of two or three regiments 
and some companies of artillery, the number of military students is limited. 
They are paid by the Government during the period of their studies, and 
are obliged in return to give the benefit of their acquirements to the service 
of the State for a certain number of years. As the institutions of Chili 
are generally formed after those of the former French republic, there is 
more of a military spirit in the people, and more of its pomp and ceremony 
to be met with, than in the great North American commonwealth. A 
militia is enrolled in the town, and the Sunday mornings are devoted to a 
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display of uniforms, martial exercises and music. It must be remembered 
that the Chilians fought determinedly and bravely against the forces of old 
Spain ; and the freedom of their country from grinding despotism was 
gained by the sacrifice of its finest youth of all ranks, who perished in the 
bloody battles fought on the plains at the foot of the Andes. The only 
enemies with whom the Chilian troops have to contend in the present day, 
are the Araucano Indians on the southern frontier, a race that maintains 
the same ferocity of character and determined opposition to foreign control 
as in the days when Valdivia, and the early Spanish adventurers in Chili, 
were driven by their furious attacks to seek shelter in the Castle of San- 
tiago. The Romish church has, I believe, sent missionaries amongst these 
wild tribes, but, as far as I could learn, without producing much civilizing 
effect upon their habits and character. 

In addition to the charitable relief which the church provides for the poor, 
excellent hospitals for the indigent sick are maintained at the public expense, 
and at Santiago there is an orphan asylum and foundling hospital where all 
children are freely received and given out to nurse or board until otherwise 
provided for. I was present at the monthly inspection by the commis- 
sioners ; and as the nurses came forward in their turns to show their young 
charges and receive their wages, several ladies were ready to choose and 
adopt such of the children as they fancied, for this benevolent practice is 
enjoined by the church and followed by many pious people. 

As the revenues derived from customs, transfers of property, auction 
dues, and profits on coinage, &c., considerably exceed the current expendi- 
ture, the Government of Chili has thus the means of aiding and supporting 
public institutions for the improvement of the country, facilitating commu- 
nication, and paying off national debts incurred during the revolution. 
The estates of adherents to Spain, which were confiscated at that time, have 
been restored to the original owners or their heirs, and the more recent 
possessors repaid from the public treasury. The people generally have 
great confidence in the Government, though it is not without opposition 
from a_party in the country against whom very vigorous proceedings had 
been instituted, the executive being empowered by the legislature to 
suspend the usual forms of law, and to imprison and banish summarily all 
persons found machinating against public rule and tranquillity.* The 
freedom of the press is restrained within moderate bounds: newspapers are 
not subjected to regular censorship, but the writers of articles against 
private persons are tried by a special jury, and not allowed to allege any 
justification for bringing them before the public; but when the party assailed 
happens to be in public office the writer may clear himself by proving the 
truth of his assertions—if he fails to establish such proof, he is liable to be 
fined or imprisoned, according to the injury supposed to be caused by his 
publications. 

All other trials are conducted before courts of judges or magistrates as 
the case may be, without juries, and the delay and uncertainties of law 
proceedings, are complained of in Chili as in other countries. 

The President appoints or suspends the officers of Government. The 
governors of provinces are responsible to him, and provincial officers are 
responsible to their immediate governors. For his acts the President is 


* Since our visit to Chili the party in question became so powerful that 
the Government was obliged to raise forces and take the field against them. 
As far asI can learn they have been put down and tranquillity has been 
restored to the republic. 
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held accountable to Congress, consisting of two houses of senators, and 
representatives from all parts of the republic. 

In private life the Chilians seem to enjoy much happiness: they.are 
amiable, and extremely courteous in manners and deportment. Through 
the introduction of a gentleman who had formerly visited New Zealand we 
received some very polite attentions from one or two families at Santiago, 
and to every public institution which I wished to visit, admission was 
obtained without trouble, and the most considerate care taken to impart 
the information I sought. The principal place of fashionable resort is a 
wide and beautiful street, of great length, that intersects the city; it is 
planted with four lines of stately poplars, which leave a smooth promenade 
in the centre. On Sunday evenings this fine walk is filled with elegantly- 
dressed ladies and gentlemen, pacing up and down, or sitting in groups on 
the neat granite seats which are*placed under the tall trees. ‘The per- 
spective view seems at one end to be closed by the snow-capped Cor- 
dilleras, and at the other by a range of hills towards the coast. A 
mountain stream, confined within an artificial channel, runs along tlhe side 
avenues, and a fountain throws up its clear waters in the middle of the 
promenade. Altogether the Alameda de la Canada is a great ornament 
to the city, and forms a charming scene, which cannot soon pass from the 
memory of a visitor to Santiago. 

On the north side of the city the river Maypocho rushes on its course 
from the mountains to the sea; it is crossed by means of a substantial 
bridge of brickwork, and another for foot passengers farther up: along the 
town side there is a parapet wall of brick, several miles in length, which 
serves to keep the river within due bounds, and forms also a pleasant walk 
for the inhabitants. 

The President resides in a handsome building, which the Spaniards 
erected for a mint; the rear of it alone being sufficient for this purpose. 
The state reception-room is elegantly furnished with rich meubles in 
geld and crimson velvet procured in France. ‘There is a theatre of 
smaller size than that of Valparaiso; and during my visit, Herz, the 
great German pianist and composer, was delighting the fashionable world 
of Santiago with his brilliant playing. The Chilians are very musical, 
and in every house we found excellent pianos ; but in vain did 1 ask for one 
of the touching Canciones Nationales, or the enlivening Bolero airs, to 
which I listened with delight when I visited Manilla. The young ladies 
whom we met could sing nothing but Italian operatic airs, which are very 
captivating when executed with all the skill and taste of a prima donna; 
but, in a private drawing-room, simple melodies, sung with feeling, are 
preferable to any scientific display of the most elaborate composition. The 
guitar, too, is banished from refined society in Chili, but still used by the 
lower classes as an accompaniment to their monotonous ditties. 

We never tired gazing at the stupendous mountains, which could be seen 
from the windows of the hotel where we lodged. Very often they are 
enshrouded by thick clouds, at other times their snowy summits alone are 
seen, shining brightly in the sunlight, and sometimes, but not often, they 
are entirely free from clouds or mist, and are seen standing out in bold 
relief and most impressive grandeur from the clear sky. ‘The picture they 
present is at the same time animated and softened by the beautiful lights 
and shadows which fall upon the projecting spurs or receding gorges of 
the enormous mass. I longed to be amongst the glens, or climbing the 
awful heights by which the road crosses to the town of Mendoza, on the 
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farther side of the chain; but as circumstances rendered this impossible, 
all I could do was to reach the foot of the nearest mountains at a short 
distance from the city. Our kind friend Don Zavier took us to the country 
villa of a gentleman of great taste and poetical genius, who had formed a 
charming retreat at the very base of the Andes, and adorned it in a style 
which we might have looked for in Italy, but scarcely would have expected 
in South America. The enclosed grounds are planted with fruit trees 
interspread with numerous flowers and shrubs; amongst which secluded 
walks wind toward an elevation which commands a fine view of the wide 
valley and luxuriant vega or plain of Santiago. A clear mountain stream 
passes through the midst of the sloping and terraced garden : in its course it 
is made to form cascades, and a deep blue pool or basin, from which three 
fountains spring and scatter their waters in graceful jets. A temple, in 
memory of the proprietor’s father, is builtover the first cascade, just beyond 
a neat parterre, and copies of some of the finest statues in Florence and 
Rome are set up at various remarkable points within the grounds; grace- 
ful weeping willows hang over the stream, and its course is marked by a 
wide avenue of poplar trees. In looking over the garden from the hall 
of the residence, the steep mountain forms the background of the romantic 
spot, which is frequently the resort of gay pic-nic parties from the city, and 
is indeed most admirably situated for the enjoyments of music and friendly 
intercourse. Whilst we were taking our repast a large eagle flew over our 
heads, returning to his nest amongst the mountains: these birds are very 
destructive to the poultry in the neighbourhood, and it was with difficulty 
the major-domo could provide us with the common dish of the country, a 
kind of well-peppered chicken stew, of which the Chilians appeared to 
be extremely fond. We had also the pleasure of visiting the country 
residence of a rich old gentleman, whose grounds were laid out as vineyards 
of great extent. The house contained a suite of well-furnished and richly- 
carpeted rooms on the ground-floor, offices, baths, wine-presses, and 
extensive stores for the produce of the estate, together with a neatly 
ornamented chapel communicating with the main buildings. 

These Haciendas, or estates of Chili, produce abundance of excellent 
flour and herds of fine cattle and horses. The arts of cultivation are, how- 
ever, in a very rude and backward state, which the Government is endea- 
vouring to improve by means of recently-established botanic gardens and 
model farms. 

The natives are accustomed at an early age to the management of 
stock: they are most fearless riders, and soon bring the wildest cattle 
under control. I had an opportunity of witnessing their dexterity on 
the occasion of bringing in a large herd, which were driven towards an 
enclosure. At its gate several wild animals refused to enter, and bounded 
off in various directions ; instantly the mounted herdsmen were after them, 
and the long lasso, which is always at the saddle bow, was thrown with 
unerring aim over the horns of the great beasts, that were thus suddenly 
brought to a stand, by the horses of the drivers planting their hoofs firmly 
into the ground ; sometimes the furious brutes made at the drivers, who 
galloped off until others came up, and by dexterously throwing their lassos 
on the ground, so as to catch the legs of the bullocks, suddenly brought 
them headlong to the earth, and then compelled them to return to the gate 
of the court-yard, keeping the refractory in check by means of two or more 

tightly-strained lassos which prevented their moving in any direction but 
the right one. 
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The Chilians are lamentably deficient in knowledge of the arts; and 
consequently depend upon importations of manufactured articles from other 
countries, or employ at a high rate carpenters, blacksmiths, coachmakers, 
and other European workmen who have established themselves in Chili. 
The Government holds out every encouragement to immigration, and has 
succeeded, by giving small grants of land, in inducing several German fami- 
lies to settle in the southern province. Every facility is given to commercial 
enterprise and advancement. One railway has already been constructed 
between the mining districts of Copiapo and the coast, and others are pro- 
jected; in fact, whilst Peru and other states to the northward are kept 
down by political divisions and misgovernment, the republic of Chili seems 
to be advancing to a most respectable position among nations; and if not 
distracted by internal division (of which, however, there was a little 
indication at the time of our visit), it may soon rise to a high degree of 
wealth and importance, containing, as it does, such mighty resources in its 
rich mines, pastures, and fertile fields. 

Before sailing from Valparaiso we experienced a severe shock of an 
earthquake. Early one morning I observed the inhabitants rushing dis- 
tractedly from their houses into the street, with looks of consternation and 
alarm. I soon began to feel the earth.reel, and had to steady myself 
with my walking-stick until the ground settled again with a horrible 
trembling motion that made the walls of the houses creak and the furniture 
rattle loudly. But, the danger past, the pale faces around me began to 
resume their colour again, and jokes and laughter were excited at the 
strange costumes in which several persons had hurried from their bed- 
rooms at that early hour. That shock was considered to be unusually 
severe, and soon after a fire broke out which consumed many houses and 
much valuable property. 

In little more than three weeks from the time of our sailing from 
Valparaiso, we made the land to the westward of Cape Horn, and ran 
along shore with a strong south-westerly wind. It being then midsummer 
(January) the weather was mild for those regions, the thermometer showing 
forty-four degress of heat in the mornings and evenings, and at noon about 
fifty degrees. The interior of Terra del Fuego is mountainous, and the 
coast elevated into fantastically-shaped hills. The cape itself is an 
enormous crag, apparently of porphyritic rock, seamed and worn by the 
power of the elements in that stormy clime, yet boldly facing the lashing 
waves and furious blasts of the Southern Ocean. We passed within a short 
distance of its base, and gazed with great interest and delight on that 
noble-looking termination of a mighty continent, which we soon left far 
astern, and were glad to bear away through the Atlantic, towards the 
genial elimate and sunny skies of the tropics. 


Tue tear down childhood’s cheek that flows, 
Is like the dew-drop on the rose ; 
When next the summer breeze comes by ° 
And waves the bush, the flower is dry. 
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THE FAIRIES. (1658.) 












ComE, follow, follow me, 
You, fairy elves that be ; 
Which circle on the green, 
Come, follow Mab. your queen : 
Hand in hand let’s dance around, 
For this place is fairy ground. 















When mortals are at rest, 
And snoring in their nest ; 
Unheard and unespied 
Through keyholes we do glide: 
Over tables, stools, and shelves, 
We trip it with our fairy elves. 














And if the house be foul 
With platter, dish, or bowl, 
Upstairs we nimbly creep, 

And find the sluts asleep : 

There we pinch their arms and eyes, 
None escapes nor none espies. 










But if the house be swept, 
And from uncleanness kept, 
We praise the household maid, 
And duly is she paid : 

For we used before we go 

To drop a tester in her shoe, 











Upon a mushroom’s head 

Our-table cloth we spread ; 

A grain of rye or wheat 

Is manchet which we eat. 
Pearly drdps of dew we drink, 
In acorn cups fill’d to the brink. 








The brains of nightingales, 
With unctuous fat of snails 
Between two cockles stew’d, 
Is meat that’s easily chew’d. 
Tails of worms and marrow of mice, 
Do make a dish that’s wondrous nice. 








The grasshopper, gnat, and fly, 
Serve us for our miustrelsy ; 
Grace said, we dance a while, 
And so the time beguile : 

And if the moon doth hide her head, 
The glowworm lights us home to bed. 








On drops of dewy grass 

So nimbly do we pass ; 

The young and tender stalk, 

Ne’er bends when we do walk: 
Yet in the morning may be seen, 
Where we, the night before, have been. 
ANONYMOUS. 


















